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Opportunity 


mflSC6R of human destinies am T! 

■ * 1 fame, love and fortune on my footsteps wait, 
Cities and fields! walk: 1 penetrate 
Deserts and seas remote, and passing by 
Revel and mart and palace, soon or late 
T knock unbidden, once, at every gate! 

If feasting, rise; if sleeping, wake before 
T turn away. Tt is the hour of fate, 

And they who follow me reach every state 
mortals desire, and conquer every foe 
Save death. But those who doubt or hesitate, 
Condemned to failure, penury and woe, 

Seek me in vain and ceaselessly implore; 

T answer not, and 1 return—no more. 


Busy Man’s Magazine 


Frederic Nicholls, Power Promoter 
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j!Sways moves with the straight-ahead 
,-ait that bespeaks rapid energy. If 

greets the visitor in a most gentle¬ 
manly way; has no suspicion of pos¬ 
ing, neither does he become confiden¬ 
tial. For jokes in business hours he 
has no time. He sails into a subject, 
with a fair wind and lands strong on 

talk of Canadian development and the 
industrial Canada of the twentieth 
century, you begin to realize that 
Frederic- Nieholls has been in Canada 
just- about one generation; that he 
knew this country when it was miles 
back in the woods, before there was 


stranger wanted 


working idea of 


ie pulled down a vol- 


turning out good verse, fine sermons 
and dry histories, peering through 
academic fog at our dubious destiny 
and shuddering at almost infinite geo¬ 
ful, and orators dignified the House 
of Commons. And if Canada had 
continued in the production of poets, 
politicians and preachers as the main 
order of business—well, it’s quite 
likely Frederic Nieholls would have 

When the present general manager 
of the Canadian General Electric 
came to Canada in 1874 this country 
was an industrial Siberia. The har¬ 
vest of the Reciprocity Treaty was 
all in and Canada was getting about 
as many flouts as Free Trade Eng- 

for anybody looking for a snap to 
come to Canada. Frederic Nieholls 
was then a youth of eighteen. As a 
boy in London, he had been interested 
in electricity, and once upon a time 
amused himself making an arc light 
by means of a Bunsen battery, largely 


Most „ .. 

such a basis. The United States had 
it less than a century ago in New 

feliows had the United States by the 
heart-strings. They are all dead now. 
The great Republic may be worse or 
it may be better in consequence; but, 
if the United States had kept on pre¬ 
sume ratio to population, Carnegie 
might have been a college president 
and Rockefeller a Baptist preacher. 


new white light. .This was the toy 
period in his development, following 
which he went to Stuttgart for a year 
or two in technical training. And at 
the close of his Stuttgart period he 

This was in 1874. Mr. Nieholls 

learning the way of the country; in¬ 
cidentally getting familiar with a few- 
public questions at the Capital. In 
1879 he went to Toronto which, dull 
as it was, seemed to be a much livelier. 
town than Ottawa except when Par¬ 
liament was sitting. He was not long 
in Toronto before he became acting 
secretary of the Canadian Manufac¬ 
turers' Association whenever Mr. A. 


some history, having taken a leading 
part in developing the National Policy 

(Mr. Nieholls was a young Conserva- 


m and he had already begun 
to make a hobby of the tariff on 
which in later years he became an 
expert authority. Because of his fis- 

seeretaryship of the association >n 
1882. He was beginning to begin, 
and little did any of his confreres 

Englishman would sti ike before the 

few who said Nieholls would be sure 
to enter public life, for lie had such 
an appetite for the tariff. And hi 
those days lie could have easily got a 
constituency as a lieutenant of John 
A. Macdonald. 

Mr. Nieholls entered public life by 
another route. He joined the great 

1882, he bought a paper published in 
Ottawa and called the Industrial 
World. This paper he bx*ought to 


it at 6 Wellington 

too general. Wanting something 
more national, he called it the Cana- 

made the organ of the Manufacturers’ 
Association, of which lie remained 
secretary till the year 1890. So that 
he was the first editor in Canada to 

This was the time during which Mr. 
Nieholls made a special study of 

theme was a novelty. Tt fascinated 


Frederic Nieholls needed no tutor. He 
plunged into tariff problems neck 
deep. As editor of the Manufacturer 

authority in Canada on the tariff. In 
1887 the Manufacturer contained a 
number of interesting cartoons. They 
were all of Mr. Nieholls’ invention 

ists, particularly Ben But ter worth. 

Congress, and Erast us Wiman, his 
lieutenant. All thiough that senti¬ 
mental era between ’86 and ’91, when 
the N. P. seemed too slow for a lot of 
people who thought they preferred 

Jack. Mr. Nieholls’ strcnuou> 
organ waved the red rag of in de¬ 


page spaces. It fell to Mr. Nieholls' 
that line. He knew- that merely be- 

printers. The Manufacturer was not 
after Mr. Nieholls was relieved of 

economic backbone of the paper. Hav¬ 
ing studied the theory of tariffs he 
had a fine chance to bump up against 
the men who needed the tariff in their 

ing solicitor, subscription canvasser. 
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works. For this purpose 
o Construction and Elec- 
Supply Co. was fori 


s before Mr. Wm. 
at that time owned n< 


r laid in Canada. 


m they were bury- Ca 


derground inception. 


director of the Street Railway Co., 
although he was identified with the 


’. Mr. 
to de- 


'80’s built a plant 
Fdcholls’ companj 
eidedly ^active cot 

adian field. Thestruggle was sharp 

thing in those days, the Canadian 
company won out. In a short time 
the Ellisons capitulated and sold their 
plant at Peterboro’ to the Toronto 
Construction and Electrical Supply 

of the present Canadian General 
Electric with its feelers all over Can¬ 
ada. 

The progress of the new merger 
was rapid. The output from the* 
Peterboro’ plant the first year after 

Canada Foundry Co., the output is 
more than $5,000,000, an increase in 
less than a decade of more than 


v*e tariff; he had boosted 
the Manufacturers’ Association; he 
had lambasted Butterworth and 
Erastus Wiman; he had been vice- 
president of the old Toronto Press 
In all this he had a distinctly 


e about over, 
lid. A bigger 
a field which 


bilities and called for 


it Exhibition on Front 


energies on practi- 

to its present owner and swung into 
the power field. In that field he was 
easily the most conspicuous figure. 
But his grasp of electrical problems 

peres. There were plenty of men 
available for technicalities. Mr. 
Nieholls had other work. Once Tie 
had mastered the tariff. In half a 
generation the Canada of free trade 
and depression had passed into at land 
of factories and of power problems. 
Capital was being attracted to power 
investments. Canadian financiers 
•e beginning to 


?,s wheels, turn is deve 
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and Canadian enterprise turned in 
that direction. No man was so well 
able to pioneer this project as Fred- 

knowledge and capital at his back! 
He was at the focus. The Canadian 
General Electric, already an empire 

exploit its share of the new power 
and to sink into the enterprise 
capital, the loss of which would have 
ruined any private individual. The 
net result of this is the Electrical 
Development Co. with its hundred 

Out of that again came the To- 
ronto-Niagara Power Co. with its 

From that also came Mr. Nicholls’ 
connection with the Toronto and 
Hamilton Railway Co.; his presidency 
of the Niagara, St. Catharines and 
Toronto Railway Co.; his directorate 
on the London Electric Co. at the end 
of the commercial belt; his presi¬ 
dency of the Albion Power Co., N.Y.; 
his presidency of the Electrical 
Transmission Co., Niagara, N.Y. He 
was already recognized by the United 
States as a dominant figure, a prac¬ 
tical though somewhat paradoxical 
reward for the lambasting he had 

cial union when he was editor of the 
Manufacturer. 

And still there are other sides. 
With the railway development of 
Canada it was only logical that Mr. 
Nicholls should become actively iden¬ 
tified. His connection with railroad¬ 
ing is not merely dilettante or aca¬ 
demic. Ten years ago he was asso¬ 
ciated with Mackenzie and Mann 
when they acquired the Lake Mani¬ 
toba Railway and Canal Co. and be¬ 
gan to build the Canadian Northern, 
of which road he is a director. His 
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Railway came later, as also his vice¬ 
presidency of the Toronto and York 
Radial Railway Co. From the same 
quarter he got into the James Bay 
Railway, which is now the north and 
south line of the C.N.R. Ail told, 
Mr. Nicholls is an active member of 
twenty-eight boards of directors. 

But merely sitting on boards is not 
Mr. Nicholls’ limit. All the director¬ 
ates of which he is a member are in 

that holds them in the group is Fred¬ 
eric Nicholls. For instance, cars 
must be made. It pays the organizer 
to be in on the ground floor of all 
the co-related interests. Mr. Nicholls 
is a director of the Imperial Rolling 
Stock Co., Ltd., and a director of the 
Canada Car Co. On the power end 
he has switched the Canada Foundry 

motives. Two years ago the first loco- 



man better able than Mr. Nicholls to 
infuse fresh energy into the concern. 
For three years he worked on this 

that to-day the Dominion Iron and 
Steel Co. is turning out 450 tons of 
steel rails a day. 

Could there be anything more for 


velopment of power and transporta¬ 
tion interests in Canada? There was 

Mr. Nicholls had not directed his 
energies. It was shipbuilding on the 
lakes, which up to that year had been 
carried on in a haphazard way 

1903 the Canada Foundry Co. bought 
the Bertram Shipbuilding Co. Mr. 
Nicholls had already been identified 
with the Niagara, St. Catharines and 
Toronto Navigation Co. Moreover, 
being for years a yachtsman he knew 
a few things about navigation not 

Co., from whose yards in a few days 
now a magnificent new lake liner will 
be launched for the Toronto-Niagara 




500-foot grain propellor for upper 
lakes traffic, the biggest boat ever 


along without steam and the steam 
locomotive. 

Again, on the construction end of 
the railroad game Mr. Nicholls has 

well-known connection with the Do¬ 
minion Iron and Steel Co. of Nova 
Scotia. Three years ago this eastern 
end of the railroad construction en¬ 
terprise in Canada was in a languish- 


shipyard. 

And there was yet more. Not many 

terested in power and traction 
schemes in South America. This field 
had been neglected by the big Ameri¬ 
can capitalists busy developing their 
own enormous fields. Mr. Nicholls 
in conjunction with a handful of Can- 


obliteration. Again, there was no Janeiro, which to-day is setting an 
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the Rio Janeiro Tramway Light and 
Power Co. as well as vice-president 
of the Sao Paulo Tramway Co., whose 


And so when y 


id reckon it all up, - 


this perhaps—that the small syndi- 
investigate the possibilities of elec- 

come a coterie of financiers control¬ 
ling a vast system of co-related 
interests and a capitalization repre¬ 
senting an aggregate of $150,000,000. 
And the chief practical figure in this 

Trace up all his ramified aggressions 
into the industrial field and you find 
that they amount to a huge cycle of 

industrial development of the country 
in manufacturing, electricity and 
transportation. It all resolves itself 
back to the simple, strenuous days 
when Frederic Nicholls studied the 
tariff long before he saw to what 

would lead. It P 


the “Temeraire” made him a yacht¬ 
ing figure for the time being as con¬ 
spicuous from a Canadian as Lipton 
is from a British standpoint. Mr. 
Nicholls did not learn yachting yes¬ 
terday. Twenty-five years ago he 
navigated Lake Ontario in a blunder¬ 
ing fourteen-foot lugger that would 
have given the cold creeps to a land¬ 
lubber. He is now the foremost 
figure in the R.C.Y.C., has built 
another yacht for Lake Simcoe, and 
is building another cup challenger. 

Some years ago, during a yacht 
race on the lake, Mr. Nicholls’ yacht 
was heading through the western gap 
when she was run down by a lake 
steamer. Mr. Nicholls was uncere¬ 
moniously dumped into the gap. He 

“By Jove!” said an onlooker, “I 
don’t know who that man is, but he’s 
certainly a dead game sport.” 

Mr. Nicholls has followed the rod 


! trophies all, with two or thre 
:ceptions, shot or hooked by him 
If. These with pardonable enthusi 


iss energies and 


Nicholls believes in Canada first. He 

not he might to-day have been a 
mediocrity. 

As to the lighter side of Mr. 
Nicholls’ character little has yet been 
said. As a sportsman he is known 


a camp photograph 
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A Mayor and a Man 



ill! Slllilsfl'!; 
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thirty-two the ex-newsboy became 
mayor—the Republican mayor of a 
Democratic city—in the teeth of the 

and state alike. Y 

Thenceforward the story has its 
humorous side—the story of the dis¬ 
gust- and defeat and humiliation of 

the people, for the city’s, that- is, for 

vation and ’comfort, and his invinc¬ 
ible determination to steadfastly fight 
for the things he aimed at and against 
everything that- opposed them. ^ He 

is mayor to-day. and mayor of a^ity 
that his unselfish a*nd unfaltering 

make the city he desired it to be. 
him. First it was the street cars, 

were undertaxed, and fought bitter¬ 
ly against the fair play and fair taxa¬ 
tion that Fagan demanded. And it 






appeal to the people, “confronted by 
a threefold opposition. First, that of 
the Democratic machine and its ab¬ 
solute boss: second, the scarcely con- 

a Republican party leader, whose de¬ 
mands on behalf of his corporate 


of a combination of public service 
and railroad corporations, whose un¬ 
just corporate privileges are threaten¬ 
ed by my re-election. * * * It is 

have a square, stand-up fight against 
the Republican boss, the Democratic 
boss, and the trolley and railroad cor- 

* * * It is time to fight the boss 
system itself, by which unscrupulous 
men get between the people and the 
public officials by contiol of the party 
machinery, betray the people, ac¬ 
quire riches for themselves, and at¬ 
tempt to drive out of public life all 
who will not take orders from the 

from the hour of his first election to 
the present, erecting high schools, in¬ 
creasing the number of public schools, 
enlarging and improving . old ones, 
building baths, establishing free dis¬ 
pensaries, opening parks, extending 
and improving parks already existing, 
improving the fire, street-cleaning, 
and health departments, and generally 
making the city a more beautiful 
a,nd desirable place for its citizens to 

shall be dealt out by all to the peo- 
What makes Mark Fagan the in- 

er for other people’s rights that he 
is? Everybody believes in his hon- 

his courage is equally indisputable. 
What makes him pure and plucky? 
The fear of God, he told his inter- 

, “ ‘Well, what do you get out of 
serving others. Mr. Mayor? Try to 
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To take a case in point. Not long 
ago Mr. Justice Grantham had be¬ 
fore him a suit in which a firm of 
cigarette dealers sued a wholesale 
tobacconist. The former had for 

chasing some two thousand pounds’ 
worth of cigarettes from the whole- 



cigarettes at a higher price than 
that charged to other customers, and 
had used the difference in systemati¬ 
cally bribing the men whom they— 
the plaintiffs—employed as buyers. 
They set the total amount of these 


flection that his employer is not suf¬ 
fering, that the practice is universal, 
and that if he did not take the 



ception, and the wholesale house 
which refuses to bribe finds itself left 
behind in the race for trade. 


Of late years the evil has grown to 
enormous proportions and is still in¬ 
creasing. Unhappily it is almost 

ing to the interest of both parties 
concerned to keep all such transac¬ 
tions secret. The German whole- 
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The attention of Parliament has 
'been cane'll to this great and wide¬ 
spread evil, but, as may be plainly 
seen, it is a subject which fairly 
bristles with difficulties, and the 
most ingenious legislation will be 



tone of commercial morality. There 



that bribing and taking bribes is 

Britain's commercial good name and 
to do irreparable harm to country 
and Empire. 
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ignorant aspirants after the “higher 

to-day is wiser than he of twenty 
years ago. He “knows a thing or 
to;” unfortunately he does not 
know more than that. The European 

have adapted themselves to the new 
development. They play the same 
old game; but they play it more 
adroitly. They fool the American 
just as they did before; and, as they 
are put to more trouble, they make 
him pay for being so much wiser- 
just as the Wall Street eminently 
respectable gambler and good-thing 

dealer or three-card-monte man. The 
wiser one gets in this world, the 



or three thousand dollars. The art 
dealer of to-day feels, if he bears 
off less than twenty or thirty thou- 

feller would’feel °if he should find 
that in cleaning up a transaction he 
bungled it by leaving half of every 
dollar of possible profit in the field 
he had set out to mow. There are 

they hate to deal with Americans. 
As one of them said last fall: “The 
temptation to swindle your country¬ 
coming. I know that if I don’t make 
him swindling prices and tell him 


And if I do it, I can’t help feeling 


A recent transaction will illustrate 
the present state of the “higher 
life.” In the house of one of our 
richest financial kings, one famed for 


his knowledge of art, consulted and 
deferred to in such matters by our 

there now hangs—he probably has 
it up by this time—a piece of tapes¬ 
try that is the joy of his heart. It 
is a genuine mediaeval tapestry- 
in that respect differing from a very 
large part of the stuff for which he 

—most of them being really ugly to 
any eyes not perverted by “culture” 
snobbishness, and being full of dis¬ 
ease germs, and great dust collect¬ 
ors to boot. The purchase of this 
tapestry was hailed as the crowning 
triumph of this cultured man’s car¬ 
eer as a promoter of love of art in 
America, and it was especially noted 
that he had got it as a bargain. 
The tapestry came from an old castle 
in which it had hung for many cen¬ 
turies, and where, by the way, it was 
in the proper place; for the tapestry 

sity of interior decoration, and as 
that necessity had passed, it had 
passed also, except as a thing for 
the museum. Our multi-millionaire 
might as fitly go about with a jewel¬ 
ed suit of mediaeval armor on as to 
try to decorate his modem house 

This tapestry was discovered by 
an art dealer named—let us call him 
Monsieur Martin, and let us call our 
American Mr. Smith. Monsieur 
Martin went over to the castle to 
buy a lot of tapestries; he paid about 
$4,000 for the lot, and sold them for 
$8,000. In some way this one tapes¬ 
try, much like any one of the others, 
was overlooked. By the time he dis¬ 
covered it the owner had learned 
something of the art business, enough 
to insist that this tapestry was worth 
$2,000 by itself. Monsieur Martin 


MILLIONAIRE'S 




and refused to buy. He went back 

a fellow-dealer, a Monsieur Poulet, 
let us say, happened to speak of it 

was to be found. The upshot of the 
talk was that Monsieur Poulet, who 
said he had a rich American sucker 
in his pen at the moment, agreed to 
supply half the $2,000 (10,000 

francs) and to dispose of the prop¬ 
erty to the sucker and share the 
profit equally ith Monsieur Martin. 

price of the tapestry had gone up 
to $3,000 (15,000 francs), that some 
one else was negotiating for it. He 
hesitated, wrote or telegraphed Mon¬ 
sieur Poulet, who answered, agreeing 
to the advanced price. When he 

ba^been ^^sold^lfo^lS/JO^fr^mT^o 
the mysterious rival bidder, whose 
name the noble owner of the castle 
refused to disclose. A few weeks 
later Monsieur Martin and all the 
rest of the world heard that Mr. 
Smith of the United States, the mod¬ 
em Maecenas, the Nineteenth Cen¬ 
tury Lorenzo the Magnificent, had 
bought the tapestry and was gloat- 

which the priceless treasure had 
passed to American hands. 

Monsieur Martin met Monsieur 
Poulet at lunch. “You have heard 
the news?” said Monsieur Martin. 

“Yes. Very sad isn’t it?” said 
Monsieur Poulet. 

more commercial all the time,” said 
Martin. “Who’d have thought 2 hat 
he would nose out that tapestry and 
haggle for it like one of us?” 

Monsieur Poulet replied in the 
same strain and they separated. A 


few days, and Martin discovered that 
Mr. Smith had bought the tapestry 
from-Monsieur Poulet! He was 
frantic with indignation; he set on 

from a source which he regarded as 
reliable, that Mr. Smith had paid 

which Poulet had paid, but—fifty 
thousand dollars! 

Instantly he brought suit for half 
the difference between $3,000 and 
$50,000. The case, in due time, came 
up for trial. As is the invariable 
rule in these cases, the business of 
art dealer began to be shown up in 
anything but an admirable light. 
And so great was the interest, so 
laughable the testimony as to the 
way “suckers” from American mil- 
lionairedom were “trimmed,” that 
all their friends and fellow-dealers 
got at Martin and Poulet and forced 
a compromise. Poulet paid Martin 
one-half of the profit of $47,000- 
one-half of the 235,000 franes. As 
a franc in France is about equal to 
a dollar in New York, that last 
figure—235,000 francs—gives a better 
idea of the stupendousness of the 
robbing than the equivalent in dol¬ 
lars. 

But this is not all. A few months 
passed, and Monsieur Martin met a 
fellow-dealer from another city. 
They got to talking about Mr. Smith 

of Europe love to talk" about him* 
love to think about him, have him 
almost always in mind. 

“That was a nice little deal that 
Poulet closed with him, wasn’t it?” 
said the foreigner. 

“Very,” said Martin; “I was in, 
you know. I got my share of the 
$50,000 he paid for the tapestry.” 

“Fifty thousand dollars!” said the 
foreigner. “Why he didn’t pay dol- 
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larsj he paid pounds—fifty thousand 

“PoundsI” gasped Martin. “Fif¬ 
ty thousand pounds!” 

“Fifty thousand pounds,” repeal 
ed the foreigner. “Two hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars—a million 
francs.” 

Martin flew to Poulet. “You 
thief!” he shouted. “You scound¬ 
rel! Give me the rest of my profit. 
I want three hundred and seventy- 
five thousand francs! You sold that 
tapestry to the American for a mil¬ 
lion francs. I have witnesses.” 

And Poulet gave down without an 
audible protest. 

Thus, a tapestry worth not more 
than $1,000 has become an indeed 
priceless treasure. In its long life 
it has had, no doubt, many curious 
and interesting experiences, grave 
and gay. None of these surpasses 
this, its latest experience, both grave 

how it suddenly swelled into value 
from a paltry five thousand francs 

This incident is typical. Its like 
is happening every day of the warm¬ 
er half of the year when the Ameri¬ 
can should first visit the European 
waters. The American art lover does 

sometimes—get a genuine thing. 
When he does he has to pay, pay, 
pay. Few, indeed, of the real art 
treasures of Europe have crossed the 
Atlantic, almost none of those treas¬ 
ures that are really worth looking 
at. But those few genuine things, 
most of them “highly unimportant 
if true,” have cost fabulous sums, 

-where they have any value. 

If either beauty or skill were the 
test of a work of art such incidents 
could not occur. But neither beauty 


nor skill have any part in determin¬ 
ing value. Price alone is the meas¬ 
ure, and the price is determined by 
elements into which neither the beau- 

itself enters, except as an incident. 

Most of the worts of art exhibited 
not only in America, but in Europe, 
also, are not genuine, but are either 
reproductions or copies of the orig¬ 
inals, or are the originals so “re¬ 
stored” that little of the original 

This fact is known to all the real 
experts, and they do not conceal it. 
They simply ignore it, this for a 
variety of reasons ranging from cyn¬ 
icism to commercialism. Further, no 
real expert speaking the honest truth 
will say that he or any other man 
can determine absolutely the authen¬ 
ticity of any work of art whatsoever. 

In America, the profession of art 

entirely, but largely—a snobbish fake. 
Our professionals have no motive of 
financial interest, as a rule, to make 
them liars and cheats. It is our old 
acquaintance, intellectual snobbish¬ 
ness, the patron saint of so-called 
“culture,” that prompts them to 
make their silly pretenses of which 
so many people, quite sensible in 
other matters, stand in awe—just as 
you will often find a man of brilliant 
education in the great university of 
experience sit silent and respectful 
before an ignorant professor or alum¬ 
nus of some university where little 
of value is taught or learned. The 
basic canon of this cult of intellect¬ 
ual snobbishness is “Antiquity!” 
When the new is good, it is good only 
in so far as it copies the old- 
slavishly copies. The result of this 
cult is that our men of high artistic 
talent and genius either languish or 
are driven abroad, where there are 
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Our critics are not to blame for 

can be censured for yielding to its 
own most powerful and insidious 
weaknesses. They are under the in¬ 
tellectual domination of Europe, and 
not of the best in Europe—for, un¬ 
fortunately, it is never the best that 

In Europe there are two kinds of 


sautiful a: 


which is called genius is always 


Europe is only just emerg- 
its long twilight of the au- 
e cult of antiquity. 


force the recognition of such men as 
Sargent and Whistler, as Rodin and 
Barnard. But they still make little 


also it is visited ea 


id their i 


do, but that does not change the 

plutocrat, all intellectual ideas, in¬ 
cluding the aesthetic, ar 


Demand creates supply—if it 
waves the “dough-bag” as it clam¬ 
ors. This particular demand had* 
plenty of money. Up sprang a huge 


may pass enthusiastically. The 
ply of antiquities was easily ft 


of Eurt 


of e: 


h employ hundreds 




ntiquity. Part of 
tne product is sold frankly for what 
it is. The rest goes steathily to the 
art dealers to be mingled with the 
little genuine stuff they have. As 
Europe has been ransacked daily dur¬ 
ing several hundred years for its old 
‘ ~ ’ iously there can be very 


little le: 


undiscriminating cult of the antique, 
because that cult is sustained by a 
powerful commercial interest. 

Europe has swarms of kings and 
princes and dukes, of newly-rich men 
of peasant origin with servile souls; 


multi-millio 
tators and followers, all palpitating 
with eagerness to be “cultured like 
the high folks over yonder.” 

Now, these persons with money to 
spend on works of art—the nobles 
m peasants and 


With equal ease the dealers have 
supplied themselves with cappers, 
stool-pigeons and steerers. Every now 
and again there is a scandal in con¬ 
nection with the experts employed 
by some great museum like the Lou¬ 
vre; and the public learns that some 
eminent connoisseur has been supple¬ 
menting his salary from the state by 
taking commissions from those from 
whom he buys for the state—that he 
has been buying fake stuff at high 
" ‘ ’ catch these 




7 other; if yc 


attack one, however justly, the whole 
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Obviously, he tells us, we should 
eat no uncooked food. The soil in 
which vegetables grow contains mi¬ 
crobes; the fertilizers used in kitchen 
gardens contain microbes. Every 
quart of uncooked strawberries (or 
berries of any kind), every head of 
lettuce, every spray of celery, every 
peach, shelters quantities of these un¬ 
seen enemies, which we thus, through 
our diet, take unwittingly into our 
systems, where they begin their dead¬ 
ly work. It is microbes, says Metch- 
nikoff, that make our hair turn gray ; 

cles and produce the flabby appear¬ 
ance and wrinkles in aged flesh. 

But is there something more to be 
done than merely to have all fresh 
tomatoes and fruits and salads cook¬ 
ed before eating them? Is there a 
positive remedy to be found for these 
intestinal microbes? 

the body may be arrested by the use 
of sour milk as a beverage. There 
is some property in sour, milk, butter¬ 
milk. or kephir; which Metchnikoff 
•believes to act as a resisting power 
” e infection from mircobes 


e large in 
much for 


There 


scientist has also gone deeply. 
One might almost say that i 

Darwinite, to suppose that “ ma 
descended from the same com 


ey” theory. But Metchnikoff 
to this idea, which has fallen some- 


that which now surrounds him.” 

parts of the human body which might 
be useful to an ape, but which ©an 
play no part in the life of a man. 
The most familiar of these is the 

tige of a tail. 

Just as there are physical troubles 
caused by the presence of these use¬ 
less heirlooms, so there are problems 
of another nature brought about by 

monkey. The monkey eats only what 
is good for him, being guided in his 
choice of food solely by instinct. 

Man enjoys his meals not merely 
because they satisfy his appetite— 
he eats when he is not hungry, he 
drinks what he knows is bad for him, 
he deliberately exposes himself to 
disease. He ought to make his will 
power as strong as an instinct, and 
protect himself wisely by limiting the 


of what Metchnikoff claims is that 
man having, through diet and moder¬ 
ation, reached the ripe age of one 


enough of life. Indeed, in 


the accomplishment of a com¬ 
ad physiological cycle in which 
a normal old age, ending in 


YEARS, MAN'S NATURAL 


decrepitude. Eeverybody would like 
to live a hundred and twenty years 
provided they could remain as alert 
and resolute as at twenty. But the 


Is there no 
age? And d 


vigorous at our one hundred and 
twentieth birthday make it seem all 
the more improbable that we should 
desire to be dead before our one hun- 



age in perfect soundness of mind and 

This reduces the theory to the 
realm of scientific speculation. We 

were it not that Metchnikoff bases all 

tific research and observation. More¬ 
over, his world-wide reputation as a 
scientist has been established through 
his election as sub-director of the 
Pasteur Institute. 

This institute is free from graft 

not a government institution. The 
money which supports it is paid in 

original amount subscribed to start 
the Pasteur Institute, money came 
from every source. The Rothschilds 


made donations, and so did many a 
poor working man—which generosity 

is the interest for scientific work in 
France, and how well-fitted, conse¬ 
quently, a body of contributors, like 
those which support the Pasteur, 
would be to choose as sub-director a 
thoroughly able man. 

This Metchnikoff undeniably must 
be. 

He carries on investigations of the 
most important nature, and if his 
present experiments succeed, he will 

scourges—thus multiplying again the 
chances of long life. 

But to return to his theory about 
the “instinct of death.” He says: 


“Some think it impossible to modi¬ 
fy our way of living and our consti¬ 
tutions sufficiently to attain a ‘na¬ 
tural’ death. I am of a diametrically 


opposite opinion. I see no reason 
why science, which has already made 
such tremendous progress, should not 
some day bring about a state of af- 


diseases which afflict us to-day were 
unheard of in the time of Abraham. 
But it is not to disease alone that 
Metchnikoff refers. He says: 

“The men in biblical days attained 
to much greater age than the modem 
man, and they were evidently ready 
to die. The expression ‘full of years’ 

had enough of life. We read that 
Abraham died in a good old age and 
full of years. The days of Isaac were 
an hundred and four-score (180), and 
being old and full of days, he died. 
With Job it was the same, and of 
Moses we learn that ‘he was an hun¬ 
dred and twenty when he died and 
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Of course the expression “full of 
years,” may mean the patriarchs 
wanted to die: but it might also mean 
that it was God’s will that they 
should end their days, having lived 
enough. We have no record left in 

ing that he actually had the instinct 
of self-preservation replaced by the 
instinct of death. 

\The great discoveries of the world 
and those which remain lastingly re¬ 
nowned are of two sorts: those which 



whole menagerie of animals. Accord¬ 
ing to the effect produced on them 
by treatment, inoculation, etc., de¬ 
finite conclusions may be drawn as 
to what this same treatment will do 
for man. Working from the animal 

the only successful way for scien¬ 
tists to obtain salutary results. 

Doubtless Metchnikoff’s prophecies 
with regard to life being prolonged 
by careful diet, abstienence from al- 

of living, are scientifically demon¬ 
strable. What he has observed in 
animals and birds permits him to 


This all has to do with man’s phy¬ 
sical side only. Our diet, our battle 
with microbes, our length of life, 
affects chiefly our bodies. 

The question of an instinct of 
.death, of a desire to die, affects our 


from animals regarding the soul of 
man. To declare arbitrarily that man 

to speculate about that part of man 
which does not reside in matter, but 
in mind. Metchnikoff here goes over 
from the realm of knowledge to the 
realm of belief. We are ready to be 
Informed and instructed about all 
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ing that he must eventually leave 

that, if he can only live long enough, 
he will logically attain to the instinct 
of death. 

For those whose belief is not pure- 

faith in a life hereafter and in the 
immortality of the soul, there is no 


be remembered for, lies in the direc¬ 
tions he has given man for health¬ 
ful living, and in his persistent en¬ 
deavor to find a remedy for that 
disease which is visited unto the third 
and fourth generation. 

“For the love of our fellow crea- 


New York’s Greatest Show 



of the New York Stock Exchange, 

of the Exchange is not over forty. 
These seats consist of the small wood- 


Thiey are usually occupied by 


that unless the new member becomes 
a specialist, which is not likely, he 
will have paid $95,000 Jand $2,000 
initiation fee for the privilege of 
standing upon the floor of thle Ex¬ 
change every day from 10 A.M. to 
3 P.M. 

This is the cost of the rare privi¬ 
lege of entering this exclusive body 


made every day and which create 
the standard of speculation and in¬ 
vestment in American stocks and 
bonds th,e whole world over. 



gible character. It is as marketable 
as a Government bond; it can be 

ber cannot be deprived of, although 
bm membership privileges c*an be 

any time by the Board of Governors 
who preside over the discipline of 


With the possible exception of the 
Bell Telephone stock, there is no 


at least, which, h’as had such a won- 

on the New York Stock Exchange. 
Forty years ago memberships on the 
Exchange cost $500. There are fif- 



THE 
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paid that sum for the seats which 
they still hold. 

These members are: William Alex. 
Smith, the Father of the Exchange; 
E. C. Benedict, H. S. Cambios, Alex. 
S. Clark, L. D. Huntington, John H. 
Huntington, John H. Jaequelin, 
Henry Clews, Howard Lapsley, L. J. 
Van Boskerk, I. H. Whitemore, C. 
D. Wood, Edward Corning, I. W. 

from th,e old days of the Board of 
Brokers, when the membership occu¬ 
pied seats in the board-room facing 

trading was done by means of the 
regular ealls and by open bidding. 
The calls are still retained on the 
Stock Exchange, but the membership 
has grown so large thiJat the old 
methods of trading have become obso¬ 
lete. The seats were abolished about 

A member of to-day must be alert 

feet in order to follow the market. 
He rushes from post to post, accord¬ 
ing to the orders he has to execute, 
and he keeps track of his market 
through the specialists who take their 
stand at the posts assigned to the 
vflarious securities. 

Stock Exchange memberships be- 

was set on the membership. This was 
originally 500, and it was reluctantly 

188^when a final limit was’estab¬ 
lished at 1,100. In that year the 
membership numbered 1,055. It was 

1,100, and fix it permanently at that 
figure. In order to do this forty-five 
seats were sold, and they brought 
$17,000 each. This price represented 
an advance since 1871 of $14,250. 

In the boom of 1882 seats sold as 
high as $32,500. but in the panic of 
1884 they sold as low as $18,000. The 


sras made at $34,000, and this 
iy years was th>e record price, 
le panic of 1893 came a num- 


as $15,250. 

The lowest price, howeve 
1878, was reached during tt 


tuated according to stoek market con¬ 
ditions, so that the price of a mem¬ 
bership has come to be regarded in 
Wall Street as a very corr ect baro- 

financial conditions. The volume of 

emed in a great degree by the fluc¬ 
tuations in the business world. As 
a rule, times of prosperity and adver- 
sity follow each other in cycles. In 
eras of prosperity, the public invests 
its money in stocks and bonds, and 
tb.e speculating element turns to the 
Stock Exchange security as one of 


these that Stoek Exchange seats are 

present time thene are s*aid to be 
about fifteen bidders for the three 
seats that are for sale. 

Of the eleven hundred seats only 
thirty or forty change hands every 
year, and during that time there are 
often four times as mtony bidders as 
there are vacancies. No matter how 
rich' or influential a man may be, ad¬ 
mission to membership in the Ex- 
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•hange can only bje secured through 

A man desiring to enter the Ex¬ 
change as a member must first pur- 

usually known to the secretary or to 
his assistant, Mr. Charles L. Burn¬ 
ham, through whom the negotiations 

having been arranged, the candidate 

bership to the M embership Commit¬ 
tee, which consists of fifteen mem- 


payment of the following charges: 

,$200 secretary's fee for transferr¬ 
ing memb,ership. 

$100 annual dues. 

$10 gratuity fee. 

Upon the payment of the latter 
fee, which is compulsory, the mem¬ 
ber participates in the gratuity fund, 
which entitles his to $10,000 insur¬ 
ance. This fund is kept alive by an 

members upon a death of a member. 
There is no formal .method of in- 



If the answer is in the negative, 
the candidate is at once declared in- 
‘ eligible. 

Once that a member’s moral and 
financial eligibility has been estab- 

comes formallv before the committee 
A secret ballot is taken, and if the 
candidate receives less than ten af- 

If he is successful and there are no 
charges brought against him during 
the time, usually two weeks, where¬ 
in his nJame, together with that of 
the seller of the seat, is posted on 


immediate suspension. Misconduct 

tails the extreme penalty of expulsion 
and forfeiture of all rights, though 

expelled. No member, however, can 
be expelled for fraud except by two- 
thirds affirmative vote of all the mem¬ 
bers. 

According to S. S. Pratt, whose 
“Work of WJall Street" is consid¬ 
ered thie most accurate history of the 
Stoek Exchange, there have been only 

1896 for “bucket-shopping" the or- 
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only by the kind of head he had. It 
was the head that had memorized 
1,296 lines in three days; which 
head, in later years, applied to a 
special problem, devised probably 
the most destructive explosive of 
modern times, besides contributing 





'a^otiv^pow 
in torpedo boats and automobile tor¬ 
pedoes, this substance promises to 
change completely the character of 
marine warfare. The difficulty that 
long presented itself lay in the me¬ 
chanical equipment for its successful 
use. For six years Mr. Maxim has 
devoted himself to the problem. A 
leas persistent man would have pass¬ 
ed it to the machinists, holding his 
own work done with the chemical 
discovery. That he has at last suc- 

tests by officials of the United 


A story told me by an old powder 



explode the gun, which he, therefore, 
did not fear to hold in his hands. 
But he had not calculated on the 
terrific kick of the weapon which fol¬ 
lowed the discharge. The stock of 





library, instead of books on’chem¬ 
istry, physics and ordnance you will 

poets, histories, standard works in 
fiction, philosophy and sociology. 

I am never certain whether to ad¬ 
mire the most his inventive talent or 

bled eggs, which he insisted on mak¬ 
ing unaided after getting home late 
with his automobile broken down, or 
his prowess with boxing-gloves in 


HIRAM MAXIM , A FULMINATING PHILOSOPHER 
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high explosive so marvelous as that 
which American shells could carry 
into the vitals of an enemy’s ship. 
The persistence which mastered 
Pope’s “Essay” did not fail when 
applied to its new task. 

But Mr. Maxim’s experiments are 
by no means confined to the things 
which kill. One of his most recent 
productions is a new flashlight for 
use in photography. Ten years ago 
while experimenting with electric 
furnaces he invented the process of 
making calcium carbide continuously 
by the heat of incandescence of a 
molten carbide conductor. This 
method is now in general use. About 
the same time also, he invented a 
process of making small diamonds 

Still, it is with explosives that the 
name of Maxim always will be most 

knowledge of this subject runs back 
to the powder which he used to load 
with a ramrod into the old-style 
shotgun, a visit to the plant at Lake 
Hopatcong would contain revela¬ 
tions. In one of the buildings there 

bottles of various liquids, and scales 
foi >'c filing, just as in an apothe¬ 
cary’s shop. In an adjoining room, 
amid other appliances, is a huge 
cast-iron press, capable of exerting a 
pressure of 16,000 pounds to the 

plosive material to a sufficient com¬ 
pactness. Elsewhere are systems of 

from the explosive in one of its vary¬ 
ing forms, mixing vats and warming 
and drying rooms. Strange, pungent 
odors fill the air in some of these 
places, and the windows are open to 
guard the workmen from headache. 
Large sums would be paid for a reve¬ 
lation of the secrets of the materi¬ 


als here elaborated, but although 
several workmen are employed only 
the head alchemist knows all the in- 

Mr. Maxim was the first to make 
and test smokeless powder in the 
United! States, and practically all 
the smokeless cannon powder used by 

also the first to design large torpedo 
guns using gunpowder instead of 
compressed air for throwing aerial 

Powder men like to tell stories of 
their experiences. Mr. Maxim some¬ 
times yields to the weakness. One 
of these tales has to do with a bet 
which he made as to the payment 
for some dynamite. He had gone 
one day into a magazine in which 
were stored ten carloads of dyna¬ 
mite and 37,000 lbs. of nitrogly¬ 
cerin which he had made for the Bra¬ 
zilian Government, and found there 

open, with a cold chisel and a ham¬ 
mer. The employe was immediately 
discharged. A short time afterward, 

ply of dynamite from Mr. Maxim 
with which to blow up stumps in a 

“I have an old hand of yours with 
me,” said the farmer, "John 
Schultze. He knows all about dyna¬ 
mite.” 

"Schultze ! he’ll blow himself up 
with it. I had to discharge him, he 

The farmer seemed unimpressed. 

“Tell you what I'll do,” said Mr. 
Maxim, “I’ll bet you the price of 
the dynamite he does.” It was 

The next day Schultze ran foul of 
an exploding stump. Pour of his 


ftflilP? 
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lieves that the more terrible and 
costly that warfare is made, the less 
recklessly will nations plunge into 


poem by Mrs. Maxim, published in 
titled "Greater Anglo-Saxony,” 



Let stain this great earth-girding 
realm 

No blood of Adam’s sons. 


Saving California’s Fruit Crops 



fii. office in the City of San Fran¬ 
cisco a little orange-tree about 

the most remarkable journey an 
orange-tree ever made. It was grow¬ 
ing in a wooden box, the whole tree 
being not more than four feet in 
height. It was to be inclosed in a 


strong redwood case, with openings 
to allow it breathing-space. 

The little tree was bound for a fa.* 
interior point in China. It would 
probably spend three months on its 
journey, would stay some time in 
China, far from the beaten paths of 
the tourists, and then would begin its 


f-srN 
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Curiously enough, the tree was start¬ 
ing out for China to be cured of a 

her of other California orange-trees, 
had broken out with a most wretch¬ 
ed affliction which was rapidly des¬ 
troying its glossy green leaves and un¬ 
fitting it for service. The disease 
took the form of a tiny insect or scale 
growth called Depidosaphes Beckii, 
very small in its individuals, but 
many in the aggregate and very dan¬ 
gerous. In fact, if the disease 
should not be checked, it would be 
likely to do irreparable damage to a 

In China the tree would meet a 
man who has made a lifelong study 
of plant diseases and injurious in¬ 
sects. He spends his time traveling 
over the world searching for the foes 
of these pernicious insects. He knows 
that there is a foe for nearly every 

foe. One month he may be in West 
Australia,—which country helps pay 

see him in Japan, or in India, or in 
Sp-iu, or Siberia. It is a well 
known fact that while almost every 
insect pest has its enemies, the 
enemies^ and the pest are evenly 

mal, and no harm is done. When 
the balance is not maintained, the 
pest gets the upper hand. -Then comes 
the need of the searcher of pest foes. 
It is exceedingly difficult sometimes 
to find the region of the world where 
the foe exists. It was learned in a 
roundabout way, for example, that 
in an interior Chinese province this 
pest of the California orange tree 
lived side by side with a tiny insect 
that was an enemy to it. The pest 
and the destroying insect developed 
in about equal numbers, so that the 
balance was preserved and the pest 
did no harm. The object in sending 


the little orange tree on its long jour¬ 
ney was to take it into the locality 
where the pest and the insect both 
live, allow the destroying insect to 
lay its eggs upon the leaves of the 
tree, as it always does when it finds 
a place where its prey is living, send 
the tree home again with the eggs of 
the foe upon it, hatch them out in* 
San Francisco, and then send the 

fected orange regions to destroy the 
pest that threatens the orange in- 

This is an illustration of the func¬ 
tions of a remarkable enterprise, now 
being carried on under the supervision 

Horticulture. The way has now been 
opened for a revolution in the 
methods of insect-pest treatment. 

board, has been quietly at work upon 
the problem for ten years. It has 
demonstrated by actual tests that the 
only permanently successful way of 
combating pests in plants, whether 
fruit-trees, vegetables, or grains, is 

together, usually a practical impos- 

gic r. where the pest exists its natural 
foe. The balance of nature is abso¬ 
lute. The moment an insect pest 
gets in the ascendancy and begins to 
be a destroyer, this balance is dis¬ 
turbed, and at that moment, if pos¬ 
sible, the foe should be at hand. It is 

provision against over-production. 
When unrestricted production goes on 

predict the result. 

not a fad, but a practical ..and im¬ 
mensely valuable enterprise, already 
resulting in the saving of millions of 
dollars to the fruit industry of Cali- 
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ment is a success, is twofold: First, 
it puts a check upon the disease or 

ondly, it does away with the need of 
elaborate and expensive spraying out¬ 
fits. 

The man who would meet the lit¬ 
tle orange tree is Mr. George Com¬ 
pere. When the orange tree started 
from San Francisco on July 6, 1905, 
Mr. Compere was on his way to China 
from West Australia to meet the tree 
and see it safely through its novel ex- 

found in Spain a region where the 
codling moth lived, but where the 
ravages of the worm to which its 
eggs give birth were slight. Investi- 

he discovered an insect, an ichneu¬ 
mon-fly in form, though not at all like 
the ordinary house fly, the sole aim 
in life of which was to kill the worm. 
The fly was about five-eighths of an 
inch in length, with a slender wasp¬ 
like body and two pairs of blue- 
black wings. It was equipped with a. 
curious stilletto-like sting, about as 
long as itself, which it could project 
from a sheath, and then, by bringing 
the full force of its powerful body in 
play, could drive down into the bark 
of the tree where the worm was 
found, and kill it, much as a wood¬ 
pecker performs its grubbing feat. 

site, or foe insect, kept the codling- 

Spain, it could do^o^n California. 
The ravages of this moth have been 
enormous. It hatches out an egg 
which produces a worm that destroys 
vast quantities of apples; indeed, its 
ravages have cost upward of twenty 
millions of dollars a year in the Unit¬ 
ed States alone, to say nothing of the 
large sums of money spent for insec¬ 


ticides, spraying apparatus, chemi¬ 
cals, and the like, all, at the best, only 
makeshifts. A number of the pupae 
of the parasite were packed up in 

San Francisco. They hatched out in¬ 
to healthy flies, and various meals of 
worms were in waiting to satisfy the 
appetites of these Spanish-bred in¬ 
sects. The worms were on branches 
of apple trees gathered from infected 
orchards, some on the surface, some 
under the bark. The branches were 
placed in glass cases, and the flies 

of destruction began instantly, the 
flies searching out the worms unerr¬ 
ingly and laying a large number of 
eggs, a few at a time, upon the worms, 
about two hundred and fifty eggs in 
all. The object in laying them upon 

when hatched out, may have food at 
hand. The tiny grubs hatching from 

the end of forty-three or forty-six 
days they are full grown flies ready 
to begin their work of destruction. In 
a relatively short time a very largo 
number of flies can be produced, more 
than four thousand healthy flies com¬ 
ing from the very few pupae that 
were sent from Spain. 

The flies were sent out to different 


during the season of 1905. Applica¬ 
tions came from very many quarters, 


lowever, thought it best to distribute 
hem over various parts of the state 
ather than to individual fruit-growers 
io that all the varying climates and 
onditions of California might be 


The results have been signally suc¬ 
cessful. Reports have come in from 
many quarters, saying that the flies 
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snow. So terrible were the ravages 
of the pest, which destroyed all leaf 
and blossom output of the tree, that 

ped from eight thousand carloads to 

©dies tried did any permanent good. 
Digging up the trees and burning 
them was useless, because the pest 
had spread to all manner of vegeta¬ 
tion. -The situation was so critical 
that the ultimate extinction of the 

Relief came through the California 
commission, aided by other Californ¬ 


ians and by the United States De¬ 
partment of Agriculture. An expert 
of the department, Mr. A. Koebele, 

of ladybird was found—a brilliant 
red insect, perhaps an eighth of an 
inch in width, called the Vedalia car- 

ticular antipathy to the scale, or in¬ 
sect, which had been ravaging the 
orange orchards, was introduced in 
large quantities, and at once began 
the restoration of the balance of na¬ 
ture. The report of the Commission¬ 
er of Horticulture of California, re- 

“This discovery started California 
in her present course of fighting bugs 
with bugs, and no doubt this will con¬ 
tinue until every insect pest that dis¬ 
even if it should require traversing 
the very ends of the earth to find 
the proper foe.” 

It is said the little ladybird that 
saved the orchards of California 
would have starved to death had it 
had any other food than the cottony 
cushion-scale. 

Another pest, similar to the cottony 
cushion-scale, is called the black 

duced into California without its foe 
and disastrous results followed. Mr. 
E. M. Ehrhom, now Deputy Commis¬ 
sioner of California, found, on inves¬ 
tigation, that an enemy of the black 
scale lived in Cape Colony. Request 
was made by him of Professor Char- 

mologist of Cape Colony, for the 
enemy. After the formality of a re¬ 
quest from the United States De¬ 
partment of Agriculture had been 
complied with, Professor Lounsbury 
sent the foe through the department 

did not do well. Branches or cuttings 
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only a few years behind, and that the 

opportunity which we are deliberate¬ 
ly surrendering will make Japan one 
of the greatest trading nations in 

It may be urged that the people of 
the continent of Asia are too con¬ 
servative to accommodate themselves 
to so mighty a transformation. But 

about it. Even if they were con¬ 
sulted, their conservatism would 
probably be no more marked than 
that which resisted, unsuccessfully, 
the coming of machinery into the 
Occident. It is true that natives in 
China took the law into their own 

invaded the tombs of their fathers. 
But the Chinese are thrifty, and 
when they found that the contractors 
would buy the right of way, a busi¬ 
ness compromise was effected. 

To-day China has several thousand 
miles of railways, telegraphs, and 
telephones. It has a number of fac¬ 
tories equipped with modern ma¬ 


chinery and electric lights. The 
Government has established foun¬ 
dries and arsenals, and is operating 
mines. When America considers 
China, it thinks of 400,000,000 peo¬ 
ple inert and uninterested in the af¬ 
fairs of the world. We .should, on 
the contrary, keep in mind the lead¬ 
ers who are taking counsel of Japan, 
and the army of alert students in 
the universities of Tokio. Modern 
men like Li Hung Chang, Wu Ting- 
fang, Sir Chentung, the present Min¬ 
ister at Washington, and the great 
Viceroy Chang Chih-Tung will make 
China great, just as Marquis Ito and 
his colleagues have transformed 
Japan. 

China enjoys the marked advantage 
of coming into the heritage of me- 

been proved and accepted. With the 
great price of waste of years and 
neglect of genius we bought our 

the Far East our latter-day civiliza- 


Samuel M. Jones, the Golden-Rule Mayor 


=Hiliisss 

J T is a pleasant thing in these days 

magazines are filled with stories of 
the robbery of the people by those 
whom they have trusted, to turn to 
the. life of the man, Samuel Milton 
Jones, known the world over as 




The Golden-Rule Mayor; the man 
who believed in the governing power 

who so persistently and fearlessly 
obeyed the law of the Master, as he 
saw it, in all of the affairs of his 
busy life, is to gather inspiration for 
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desire and earnest purpose to follow 
in his Master’s footsteps, and this in 
the most literal way possible. What 
has been said of him is absolutely 
true, that he was entirely free from 
conceit and acted without the slight- 

who was familiar with his every-day 
life and action, as was the writer, he 

a child studying the problems of un¬ 
folding experience, a simplicity re¬ 
placed. when necessary by the keen 
judgment of a successful man of af¬ 
fairs. This characteristic made him 

his fellow-men, whether they were 
rich and aristocratic, or poor and 
perhaps criminal. He met all upon 
the ground of human brotherhood, 
and thus, in the end, drew out the 

birth. In one of his books entitled 
“The New Right,” he says with re¬ 
gard to this event : 

“I do not know of what particular 

or why I was born, but quoting from 
Copperfield and following the general 
custom, I will say that I was born, 

believe, on August 3, 1846, in a 
small stone house, still standing, 
known as Ty Mawr (big house) about 
three milqs from the peaceful village 

North Wales, 6 Three years^go I had 
the privilege and pleasure of visiting 

floor of which was composed of 
rough flagstones, rougher by far than 

mon sidewalk—yet worn smooth by 
the tramp of the feet of the tenan¬ 
try that have polished them through 


their service, the main result of 
which has been that they have earned 
rent for the landlord and incidental- 

themselves. I am glad that I left 
the place at such an early age that 
I cannot recall any of the hard ex¬ 


The family emigrated to the Unit¬ 
ed States when the boy was but 



labor at sundown. He hated farm 
work intensely, and was in constant 
revolt against the injustice of being 
compelled to do that which was so 
distasteful. It was the memory of 
these days which gave him always a 
ready sympathy with the boys and 
girls who were being forced into call¬ 
ings for which they had neither in¬ 
clination nor fitness. He believed 
that many lives, which might have 
been prosperous and happy, and of 
service to humanity, have been dis¬ 
torted and perhaps ruined by this 


utely 18 thele^elrlfe? y°ears ^ his 

ing in full the qualities of pluck and 
courage that belonged to his later 
years. At fourteen he was working 
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twelve hours a day in a saw mill, 
which was more in accord with his 



a day there.” 

The outcome was a journey to 
Titusville, Pennsylvania, when the 
oil excitement was at its height. He 
had just fifteen' cents in his pocket 
when he started out to find some¬ 
thing to do. He often spoke of the 
sense of desolation which he had 
while tramping from place to place 
seeking but finding no work. In his 
autobiography he calls it "the most 
disheartening of all errands that any 
child of God ever undertook, looking 
for a job among strangers—a task, 
too, that I do not believe God in¬ 
tends that a man shall waste his 

vine order, in the Kingdom of Hea¬ 
ven on Earth, in the condition of 
social justice that is yet to prevail, 
there will be such a scientific order¬ 
ing of the affairs of society that no 
man will waste time tramping from 
door to door in the heart-breaking, 
soul-destroying business of begging 
for work, looking for something to 
do.” 

Mr. Jones finally found a place in 
the oil fields, and his energy and in¬ 



words—“as sweet and helpful a soul 
as ever inhabited this world of 
ours.” For ten years they lived a 
happy life together, and then came 
the sorrow of his little girl’s death, 
followed soon by that of her mother. 

Almost overwhelmed by these such 
cesisive blows, he sought relief by re¬ 
scenes, first to Bradford, Pennsyl¬ 
vania, and then to Lima, the centre 
of the oil fields in Ohio. In the lat¬ 
ter place he entered extensively into 
the business of development and 
gained what the world terms suc- 

In 1892 he married Helen L. Beach, 

thither in order to develop in the 
larger. place some of his inventions 
that he had vainly offered to the 
Standard Oil Trust. Here he built 
a beautiful home in which, with his 

and dignity of character and an ac¬ 
complished musician—and his two 
sons he once more found happiness. 

At this time came his first awaken¬ 
ing to the great wrong of the exist¬ 
ing social and industrial conditions. 
His eyes began to open with the 

the wheels were set in motion at his 

working elsewhere for less than a 
dollar a day, and he studied upon the 
problem of how they could live de¬ 
cently upon such wages. Yet he 
found those who pled for the chance 
to toil under this condition. In his 
own factory he ordered that his men 
should be paid according to what the 
business would allow and without 
reference to the scale in other fac¬ 
tories. Good wages and short hours 
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water, but in the Truekee Valley 
there is little agricultural land. In 
the Carson Valley there is an abund- 

is water. On the first of January, 
1906, fifty thousand acres of land 
had been brought under irrigation in 
the Carson Valley by means of about 
two hundred miles of canals and 
ditches. Already the cabins of the 

and his family, for the object of the 
Reclamation Act is to provide homes 

divided into farm units limited to 


through underground drainage. The 
theory, which has been proved, is 

ount of alkali if it is distributed 
through the soil; it is when it forms 
a coating on the surface that 

ary irrigation brings the alkali to 
the top of the ground. The water 
impregnated with alkali is drawn to 
the surface as the ground becomes 
dry and evaporates. By underground 
drainage the water does not again 
come to the surface after irrigation, 

pipes, carrying the alkaline matter 

drainage is included in the general 
irrigation work. Before entering up- 
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HOW PUBLIC OPINION IS MANUFACTURED 77 





articles, prepared es 




fruit. The Emporia 


peared as n 


n that they ap- paper, 


i or editorials, 
inations conducted by 
:ney-general, Frank S. 
Monnett, in 1898—he brought out a 

this agency of which the following is 
a fragment : 

“The publisher agrees to reprint 
body type of said paper and bearing 


is always 


s of 


copy.” Specimens of the articles 
published under this contract were 
offered in the testimony—all of them 

ard. 

In the last year the Standard has 


which is the Oil City Derrick—a very 
able paper in its legitimate oil news 
and a vituperative and amusing ad- 

For many years, too, the Standard 
Oil Company subsidized Gunton’s 
Magazine to the tune of $15,000 to 
$25,000 a year. This periodical, 
which flickered out last year, began 
as a strong and able expositor of the 
principles of combination and co-op- 

. ’ whicl 
it subsidized cc 


opinion largely employed by the 
Standard is anonymous or mislead¬ 
ing circularizati 


length, 'books. It was this method which 

bell’s History of the Standard Oil 
Company. That it was their right- 

answer openly the arguments and 
facts of that work is evident, but 
they did little openly. Secretly, 

ume called “The Rise and Progress 
of the Standard Oil Company” ap¬ 
peared from the press of Harper & 
Brothers in the Spring of 1903. It 
explained the rise of the great trust 
as the almost automatic working of 
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THE TROLLEY CAR, A SOCIAL FACTOR 





hundred persons. A trolley line 
went through. He lamented the 

dreams. Not far off was a charming 
little lake. A number of people from 
the two trolley terminal towns came 

the lake. His was the only store at 
hand. His trade grew, but only as 
he acceded to the growing demands 
of these lake dwellers. In three 
years he has built two additions to 
his new store and a new house. He 
is a fourfold better merchant to-day, 
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was before the trolley line “went 
through.” He saw the possibility 
and realized upon it. 

But perhaps as significant a result 
as any that has obtained to the 
farmer from rural trolley develop- 



id'eas that result in the beautifica¬ 
tion of his small land holding. His 
joy is in the open, and so great is it 
that the neighbor who has lived his 
life among the trees and in the fields 


himself awakens to a realization of 
the beauty all about him. And not 
to be outdone by that “city” neigh¬ 
bor, he puts a flower-bed in his 
dooryard, and cuts the grass in front 
of his house. 

It never was that the farmer de¬ 
sired isolation; rather he was siis- 

the trolley—sometimes under protest 
—the benefits of the resultant corn- 

patent that he rose and demanded 
the rural telephone, then the rural 
mail,' so that to-day he can no longer 
be said to dwell apart from the 
world. Not only is he with it, but 
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takes a reasonable pride in architec¬ 
ture; the frightful and ramshackle 

are unknown in Germany; the small¬ 
est village has at least a tolerable 
Bahnhof. The . through German 
trains make fairly good speed. The 
express from Berlin to Hamburg is 
scheduled, at fifty-one and a half 


long-distance t 


•ain in Germany equals 
trains as the Empire 

ins, but the Cologne- 
lkfoit-Beriin expresses 


ational treasury, an 
rs of experience th 
would regard a 


something straight f: 
srship of their railroads. 


nong the Gera 

5 eds do these t 
dividuals don’ 


te German railroads were 
wned, and until thirty-five 
obody in Germany suppos- 


country’s transportation service owns 
the country; and second, that it need¬ 
ed the national highways for national, 
use. The war with France first jolt¬ 
ed the private ownership idea, for 
the Government had found the rail- 

able, and given to grafting when it 
came to transporting troops and sup¬ 
plies, but we also had our share in 
effecting the transformation. It was 
the time of Tom Scott, the Pennsyl¬ 
vania monopoly, Jay Gould, the 
wrecking of Erie, the beginning of 
legislative bribery as a fine art. No 
important development or manifesta- 

hawk-like watching of the German 
Government. Tom Scott’s perform¬ 
ances were known and understood in 
Berlin as thoroughly as ever they 
were known in New York. The ap- 

ment able to control legislatures, nul¬ 
lify laws, and operate illimitable 
schemes of public ; ’ 


tiied both. mind. More 


much German capital 


,n people; the Gov? 
sricans think, must 


that German en- 
erprise has conceived and carried on 
commercial undertakings as great and 
daring as anything we ever dreamed 
of. The truth is that in the begin- 


about that time and very little had 
come out, and following its dizzy 
revolutions through debenture bonds, 
consolidated mortgages, equipment 
bonds, common, preferred and hocus- 
pocus issues, and the vast and sail¬ 
less ocean of watered stock, showed 
the Germans some highly disagreeable 
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In the next place the German ship¬ 
per is never bothered about his dam¬ 
age claims. If goods are injured or 
delayed in transit the German Gov- 

hand and without hesitation. Fox a 

a stated time, and for every hour of 
delay the Government pays a heavy 

ored firms and as a disguise for the 
illegal rebates, the damage claim be- 

jest. The railroads never pay it 
short of the pistol point. Not long 
ago I was shipping a carload from 
Brooklyn, New York, to a place in 
New Hampshire. 


necessary for any claimant to sue, 
threaten, bully, complain, wheedle, or 
swear over the telephone to get jus¬ 
tice. American shippers will appre- 


ment of any kind. If the goods are 
lost the Government promptly pays 
the invoice value, and for leakage, 
shrinkage or injury it pays propor¬ 
tionately. When delivery is delayed 
the greater part of the freight charges 


at did change the 
suddenly. The Sum¬ 
mer of 1904 was exceedingly dry and 

gable at all carry a commerce wholly 
disproportionate to their size. The 
upper Elbe, for instance, with about 
a cupful of water, is busy with steam¬ 
ers, barges, and rafts. The drought 
of 1904 left a great fleet of these high 
and dry. Many were loaded with 
goods the delay of which was causing 
great distress and loss to merchants, 

ped in and carried all the delayed 


advantage is distinctly with the Ger¬ 
mans. In Germany the regular first- 
class fares are about three and one- 

and one-fifth cents; third-class, one 
and three-fifth cents, and fourth- 
class, four-fifths of a cent a mile. 
An additional charge of three-six¬ 
teenths of a cent a mile is made for 
first-class tickets on the fast through 

and third- 
class. A liberal system of round-trip 
reductions, workmen's tickets, circu¬ 
lar tour reductions, and tourists' wra- 
'pons bring these moderate (charges 
down to even lower levels. Travel in 
Germany is cheap. In America the pre¬ 
vailing rate is three cents a mile ex¬ 
cept on some through runs between 
large cities. In some parts of the 


modations, equal to “first-class" in 
Germany, it will be seen at once that 

panies supplied all the sleeping car 
accommodations on the German roads. 
The Government is now operating 

culated to make the American travel¬ 
er weary. All the German sleeping 
cars are of the compartment order, 
the idea of undressing in public and 
going to bed on a shelf not appealing 
strongly to the continental mind. One 
can have on a German sleeping car a 

complete toilet accessories. for $2.50 
from Frankfort to Berlin. For the 
same accommodations on a Pullman 
car from Rochester to New York, a 
journey occupying about the same 
time as that from Frankfort to Ber¬ 
lin, the charge is $7.00, and about 
this, difference between German and 
American sleepers prevails every¬ 
where. But, of course, the American 
sleeping car system is one of the most 
monstrous grafts in the world, and 
the Germans have the advantage of 
earning no dividends, of supporting 
no watered stocks, fictitious bonds or 

bribes to pay legislators. 

The Prussian railroads are very 
much the biggest and on the whole the 
best part of the German system. The 
railroads of Saxony, Wurtemburg and 
Hanover do well enough, but every¬ 
thing in Germany is overshadowed by 
Prussia. In 1903 the Prussian rail¬ 
roads (Prussia and Hesse combined), 
covering 31,697 kilometers (18,810 
miles) of track, earned $350,140,000, 


ch a gross profit of $147,000,000, 
ich, after deducting the interest on 
i railroad debt and the usual 


jf $23,000,000, against a net 
f $20,000,000 in 1901. In Prus¬ 
sia the Railroad Department covers 
all the expenses of construction, ex¬ 
tensions, improvements of whatever 
kind, out of its surplus instead of is¬ 
suing new bonds, and in spite of all 
that its net profits in 1901 were ~ " 


and in 1903, mi 


in 1902, 


mts paid for from the surplus 
as the original purchase price, 
fc will be seen that Prussia has 
hing in her railroads. As the 
increase at the rate of. about 
ter cent, a year and the oper- 
penses do not keep pa 
•ease of receipts, it 
:.has a still better tb 


appears 


In 1879 the receipts were $40,000,000 

In 1882 “ “ “ 120,000,000 

In 1891 “ “ “ 250,000,000 

In 1904 “ “ “ 375,000,000 

whereas the operating expenses were: 
In 1901, 61.75 per cent, of the receipts 
In 1902,61.34 “ “ “ 


and the working surplus increa: 
from $125,000,000 in 1896 to $1£ 
000,000 in 1904. 

On the human side of these m 
ters, the German railways carry n: 


and kill and n 
them. Every week we kill more p( 
pie on our railroads than are kill 
on the entire German railroad si 
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Ld flaw. The German railroad 
has its merits and defects, 
worst and most glaring de¬ 
hat all the men that wotik for 
a million in 


so they took the i 
radical way to that end. No politi- 

thing. The fact is not so important 
in Germany as it would be with 
us, beeause Germany does not have 
equal and universal suffrage anyway, 
but it is important enough to keep 
alive a perpetual and well-grounded 
agitation. To the Socialists, natural¬ 
ly, the restriction is an incessant 
goad. It does not seem quite neces¬ 
sary. Switzerland has both-national 
ownership of railroads and political 
parties, but has not found any reason 
to deprive its railroad employees of 

bered that politically Germany is liv¬ 
ing in the sixteenth century. 

Also the red tape tangles the rail¬ 
road machine. Everything must be 
done in the manner of starting that 
train at Bomburg Pomburg, with 
salutes and formalities, addresses to 
'■ ’ id that chief, and im- 


day. And yet the comfort and the 


year to year. The German people do 
not seem to mind the herding at the 
stations nor the overbearing arrog- 

but they do complain that the Gov¬ 
ernment does not extend the system 
so rapidly as it should and that many 
important towns still remain without 
railroad connections. The official 
answer to this is that the railroad 

budget, and in the present state of 
not be tampered with. (The Govem- 

tensions by building and encourag¬ 
ing otheis to build what are called 
“Light Railroads’’; that is, short 
narrow-gage lines connecting at trunk 
line points. But the progress of this 

founded complaint is about the Ger¬ 
man coal rate. To help the German 
collieries to compete in Baltic ports 
with English coal a special rate, very 

Westphalia. As the first object of 
the German Government is to push 
German commerce, the thing is de¬ 
fensible from a certain point of view, 
but it really taxes the rest of the 
country to help the collieries. 

Not all the German state railroads 
show balance sheets equal to that of 
the Prussian. In Baden, for instance, 
the working expenses are 81.20 per 

fits are only 2.39 per cent. But 
this is an exceptional case and Ba¬ 
den is a small province. In the larg¬ 
er kingdoms, Saxony, Bavaria, Wur- 
temburg, the results are good enough. 
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child, as it grows old enough, is se 
to the United States to be educafc 
He has three daughters in school 


he'will not lack 
[As Secretary of State, Corral mi 
a good record. President Diaz heard 
of |him and kept his eye upon him. 


sr editor and jboldly after v 


ion, he found himself acting gov- 
or during the term. From 1891 to 
^ he was again Secretary of State, 

lg through 1900. During 


The revolution was successful. At 

State Legislature. That was the 
same year in which General Diaz be¬ 
came president of Mexico through a 
revolution. Soon after he was ap¬ 
pointed Secretary of State by the 


public schools in the republic. Like 
Diaz, he realizes the great import¬ 
ance of public education, and he can 
ibe depended upon to continue the 

through the medium of the school- 
At the dose of 1900 President 




the selecuor 


eh^had^plmity ^active 
keeping the troublesome 
restraint. It is true that 
ivilian by General 


a State. 


d like a 


than a politician or officeholder. He 

he was then only forty-six; of aver¬ 
age height and build, with black mus- 

black eyes, eyes that fairly scintil¬ 
lated. Hew ' • ' • 


abrupt, but he wasted no time in use- 

simple and direct. I asked him, 
among other things, what would be 
his policy as governor of the district. 
He replied: “I can answer that 



first day as governor his policy was 
quite apparent. It was going to be 

He appeared at his desk at nine 



ally. Cards are to be sent ,in and 



treated exactly alike. ’ ’ He has never 

in Mexico who strictly observes that 
rule. His name is Porfirio Diaz. 
Corral is a man of great sympathy 

ignorant, unwashed Indians who form 
eighty-five per cent, of the popuation. 

to continue the work of uplifting 
these people, of creating a middle 
class from their ranks, which Diaz 
has ibegun. The dominant trait in 
Corral’s character is simplicity— 
simplicity of thought, simplicity of 

plicity in dress, simplicity in his 
home life, simplicity in all things. 
He is exactly the sort of man who 
would ride to the chamber of depu¬ 
ties to his own inauguration, un¬ 
attended, slip in unobserved while the 


crowds of important personages at 

show up in pomp and spiendor, make 
his declaration (equivalent to taking 
the oath of office), and, later, to stop 
the inaugural parade while he 
alighted from his carriage to assist 



him as the man of great wealth and 
power. The future of Mexico de- 

Degraded and enslaved for centuries 
bjr^the Spaniards, they were little 

creation of a middle class from these 
people by means of education. Cor¬ 
ral’s greatest strength will lie in Lis 
deep interest in these people. 

Shortly after Corral became gover¬ 
nor of the federal district the 
Thieves’ Market (resort, of all Ameri- 

troyed by fire one night. The 
Thieves’ Market (properly called 
Volador and dubbed Thieves’ by 

side of the national palace, filled with 
booths and stands^ for the sale of 

of which is eagerly bought as an¬ 
tiques by Americans. It is used by 
perhaps a hundred “merchants” who 
store their stocks there overnight. 

fire. Inside the fire lines the first 
man I saw was Ramon Corral, hat- 
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less, coatless, his shirt wet and soiled 
and his face begrimed. He was help¬ 
ing a poor Indian carry out.a lot of 
old hardware, worth at a liberal esti¬ 
mate seventy-fiv'e ctentis. Whjen I 
spoke to him he looked up, wiped his 
face with his sleeve, and said: “Po- 
urecitos! (poor things!) This means 
a great loss to them. It is all they 

the capital. The man he had just 

identity. When I spoke to him and 
called him by name the Indian 
gasped and almost swallowed his 
palate in surprise. Within a few 
moments the fire fighters knew who 
had been helping them and Corral’s 

capital was assured from that night. 
The next day he started a subscrip¬ 
tion for the fire sufferers, and there 
is at least one case on record in 
Mexico where money contributed for 
the relief of unfortunates reached the 
persons for whom it was intended. 
A cold-blooded American is obliged 
to think that particular bit of sym¬ 
pathy was misplaced, in view of the 
fact that the ownership of the wares 

more or less questionable, but then 
it doesn’t do any good to pry too 
closely into the affairs of other 
people. The story is told merely to 
illustrate Corral’s largeness of heart. 

As governor of the district Corral 
clearly proved his executive ability, 

tered Diaz’s cabinet as Minister of 
Internal Affairs, on January 16, 


Corral, a noiseless, tireless worker. 

is, on December 1st last, he was in¬ 
augurated as vice-president, of Mexico 

is the logical successor of Diaz. The 
duties of vice-president being discre¬ 
tionary with the president, he still 
retains the portfolio of internal 
affairs. He is still the same Corral. 
He is at his desk early and late every 
day and he is there for business, not 
for social chats. The head of a big 
corporation gives no closer attention 
to the details of his business than 
does Corral to the affairs of his office. 


No private business is better organ¬ 
ized than is the work of his depart- 



pondent interviewed Corral shortly 
after his inauguration as vice-presi¬ 
dent. The correspondent asked him 
what would be his policy toward 

dent. He answered: “Young man, 
I am not yet president.” The quality 
in him which was responsible for 

lihood make him president of Mexico. 
He is not waiting to be president. 
He is doing the work that he has to 
do now to the very best of his ability. 
If circumstances make him president, 
it. will then be time enough to think 
about the duties of that office. If 
circumstances should make some 
other man president instead, he will 
be found working in whatever posi¬ 
tion he is placed, just as hard, just 
as unselfishly, just as 




Building a State by Organized Effort 


the bestadverUaedregioif of^tes* r i*£] ^ blicit ^ The^result is that California ?a probably 



tilled. Incidentally, it is an emphatic 
tribute to the effectiveness of the 
widespread use of printers’ ink. 
Hundreds and thousands of dollars 
are expended by the chambers of 

contribute the funds share results 
with the rest of the community; they 
cannot “check up returns” as the 

article can; their faith in adver- 

to the community at large. 

Pioneer of all the west in this sort 
of work, California is probably to¬ 
day the best advertised region of its 
size in the world. The tremendous 
publicity obtained for California is 
a result of a conscious effort to call 
attention^ to its resources. In Cali- 

hundred and fifty-two chambers of 
commerce and public bodies of like 
character. These organizations all 
work through the California Promo- 

whole state. Centralization of effort 
has been adopted in other states. 
There is the Oregon Development 
League, the Colorado Promotion and 
Publicity Committee, and other or- 

of the various public bodies of their 
Organization has been the keynote 
the various commercial bodies of 
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ordinary head keeper whose relations 
with them have been characterized 
by chumminess, and they resent the 
superior airs adopted by their pre¬ 
sent chief. This difficulty he would 
overcome in time by treating his 
assistants firmly and kindly; but he 
too often gets rid of the lot, and 

to himself. Now, if a trained.head 

services of trained men, it is certain 
a chief lacking a life’s experience 
cannot. The latter may replace the 
bona fide keepers by engaging men 

but can he be sure that they will be 
as efficient at their work, and is it 

estate will quickly deteriorate as re¬ 
gards game? 

Many sportsmen, object* to a gentle¬ 
man keeper because they feel the im¬ 
possibility of treating him as a ser- 

him as an equal. When a servant is 
required they prefer to engage one 


ticular, and not presume on a past 
position. If a gentleman keeper 
attempts this he will soon be voted 
a nuisance. A servant he is, and 


is satisfactory to both parties. If 
a gentleman requiring such a post is 

gagement as keeper he is apt to be¬ 
come dispirited by the harshness with 
which he is treated by those above 

pate that he may presume, and 
measures are adopted to check the 
slightest advance in that direction. 
In such a case his relations with his 
employer may never reach the free 
and easy state which generally marks 


those of a gentleman and an ordinary 
keeper. 

A gentleman keeper must also be 
extremely careful with regard to his 
relations with tenant farmers. These 
most of all resent the slightest in¬ 
clination towards superiority on his 

ment in an exceedingly unpleasant 
manner. Usually the tenantry upon 
an estate look upon the head keeper 
as their social inferior, and if the 

similar tendency he had |best grin 
and bear it for the sake of his game. 
If he is careful, relations will soon 
improve, and he will gain amongst 
the farmers many firm and valued 

His duty to both his employer and 
assistants is not only to direct the 
latter, but actually to work with 
them. Get rid of the impression that 
a head keeper really enjoys an easy 
time directing the doings of others, 
for a lot of the hard and dirty work 

attention. If he shirks," things are 

of the gun often lands a gentleman 
keeper in trouble with his employer, 
so does a mistaken idea of what his 
horse is provided for. A horse is to 
take the keeper about the estate 
more speedily, and not to take him 

seem hard lines to be compelled to 
hold a horse back when hounds leave 
a covert at full speed on the trail of 
a fox, but a keeper’s duty does not 
lie with the pack; it is his to remain 
behind and see that his woods are 
clear of the roughs who are always 
glad to make a visit of hounds an 

If a man of good breeding and 
education is desirous of being a 
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The Beginnings of Great Movements 


V£ 


i penny savings 


banks of to-day, had it 
Wendover, in F ” 
the year 1799. It was started fry tb 
Rev. Joseph Smith, on the lines o 


the frugality banks, which had pre¬ 
viously been outlined by writers such 
as Daniel Defoe. The Rev. Joseph 
Smith saw the necessity of getting 
the poorer people to deny themselves 
a little, and to practice thrift; so he 
opened a bank in which they could 
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After him Miss Priscilla Wakefield 
began a similar institution at Totten¬ 
ham, and so the work spread. The 
first penny savings bank came into 
existence in 1850, and therefrom 
sprang, soon after, the famous York¬ 
shire Penny Bank at Leeds, which 
has for long years been at the head 
of all penny savings banks. 

their beginning at Rochdale in the 
year 1844. It is true that before that 
time there had been many scattered 
instances where men had combined 
to forward a common object in com¬ 
mercial transactions, whereof they 

purchasers. But such instances had 
not only been spasmodic and tem¬ 
porary, but they were not instituted 
or carried on in the same spirit and 

Rochdale in 1844. 

Twenty-eight weavers met together 
and agreed to join their capital, in 
pound shares, to form the nucleus of 
a trading society which should dis¬ 
tribute all profits amongst its mem¬ 
bers, and should buy and sell for 
their benefit alone. This society was 
begun under the title of the Rochdale 
Pioneers' Society, and its success was 
hardly ever in doubt, although it had 
a struggle for some time. From this 

ered force, and almost the next great 
society formed of the kind was the 
Leeds Co-operative Society, which is 
now the largest in the kingdom, and 
has had an extraordinary run of suc- 



boys and girls, awarded scholarships 
to deserving children at elementary 
schools, and, in short, done a vast 
amount of good work outside their 

©nJune 16th, 1824,^here met in 
Exeter Hall—so it is generally be- 

society—a few friends who were very 
desirous of seeing dumb animals 
better cared for and treated than the 


public at that time was accustomed 


to treat them. Lord Erskine’s ter¬ 
rible revelations as to cruelty to 
animals, made in the House of Lords, 
had greatly stirred public opinion, 
and this gathering of gentlemen in 
Exeter Hall was called together to 


formed to educate the owners of ani¬ 
mals and the general public to better 
views of what was right, and, in the 
last report, to compel them to give 


The meeting formed itself into the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals, and when the late Queen 
came to the throne she soon strongly 


seconded its efforts and gave it the 
title of “Royal.” It has undoubt¬ 
edly done immense service during its 
career. Both as an educative agent 
and as a restrictive body its (power 
has been enormous. It has obtained 

to put down definite types of cruelty 
and savagery in the treatment of 
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Lukin came from Dunmow, in 

maker in Long Acre, London. The 
first lifeboat launch took place at 
Bamborough, in Northumberland, in 
1785, and Lukin was patronized by 
the then Prince of Wales. Yet his 

until 1789 it remained the only real 

Greathead and Wouldhave came for¬ 
ward with improved designs, and 

/Think of the Royal National Life¬ 
boat Institution to-day, with its hun¬ 
dreds of boats, its magnificent record, 
and its great income from voluntary 
sources. And all this began at Bam- 


In the year 1866 the winter was 

of Spanish descent though born in 
Dublin, was engaged in ragged-school 
work in East London. His name was 
Barnardo, and he was very fond of 



under the boy’s guidance proved the 

off Houndsditch that Dr. Barnardo, 
with poor Jim Jarvis as his guide, 
first began his actual work of child 
rescue—a work which has nowadays 
developed into a stupendous affair, 
known all over the world and blessed 
by God in the highest degree. Alas! 
alas! the good doctor is no more with 
us. Even as these lines are penned 
his dead body is being laid at Bark- 
ingside to its eternal rest amidst the 

world whomever saw** him but loved 
to call him “The Children’s Friend.” 
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The manager of a great store on 
Sixth Avenue, New York, told me 

charged when the firm first establish¬ 
ed its dining room, but it was not 
long before the complaint box was 
filled to the cover with strenuous ob¬ 
jections to paying such even sums 

'“We soon found that food was re¬ 
in the same manner as ribbons and 
perfumes and lingerie,’’ he said. 
“We even contemplated, for a while, 
the bargain-counter idea of having 
special sales, on certain days, of ham 
and eggs, coffee cake, or lamb chops, 
but it did not get down to that, thank 

In each store is an emergency hos¬ 
pital where a salaried physician and 
trained nurses give aid to those who 
may feel faint or indisposed. The 
doctor is one of the busiest men in 
the building. Every morning the 
employees who are ill call upon him 

there will be found, in the majority 
of the large shops, telephone booths, 
telegraph offices, and even savings 
banks. The last are well patronized 
by customers, and some of the bank¬ 
ing departments have deposits as 
large as many outside banks. The 
bank connected with Macy’s is used 
in lieu of a credit system. This 
store, as is well known, sells entire¬ 
ly for cash. There are no credit ac¬ 
counts like those generally utilized, 


but any customer can deposit money 
in the bank, which allows the usual 
four per cent, interest, and pay for 
goods purchased with the credit 
checks issued by the firm. 

To show the length to which the 
large department stores go in pleas¬ 
ing their customers, one of the prin¬ 
cipal rules is that permitting the ex¬ 
change of undamaged goods, and even 
the repayment of the purchase price. 
Abraham and Straus, of Brooklyn, 

after the article purchased has been 
held by the customer for a period of 
weeks. If the article is returned un¬ 
damaged, no questions are asked. 
This is the acme of consideration. It 
is only natural, apparently, that such 
a hospitable privilege should b,e abus- 

are told of customers who, feeling the 

tion, have bought the article for one 
night only. A certain New York store 
probably holds the record in this line: 

of a complete wedding outfit con- 

gloves, shirt, underwear, and even a 
cane, and the other a wedding out¬ 
fit consisting of gown, bonnet, lin¬ 
gerie, and all that is considered pec- 

days later the man, whom we will call 
Mr. Jones, returned his purchases 
with a request for a cash credit. 
The same afternoon, the woman, 
whom we will call Miss Brown, re¬ 
turned her outfit with a similar re¬ 
quest; but here is where the fatal 
mistake was made. Although the 

name of Miss Brown, she returned 
them under the name of Mrs. Jones. 
The cat was out of the bag. , It is 
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capital as Wanamail 
Cooper’s, Jordan ai 
Marshall Field’s, t< 


een the roof and th$ sub-base- 
,re many floors—ten, twelve, 
een of them,-filled with all 
and degrees of articles, from 
;o garden rakes. There are 
paces devoted to art and plain 
re; well-equipped picture gal- 
where paintings valued at 
housands of dollars are on ex- 
l; a floor devoted to the sale 
series, meats, and even fish, 
;he average daily purchases ex- 

md incidental departments 
are shoes and hats, goldfish, 


able. 


re form 


)e foui 


sal battery of boilers, 
dynamos, and a great switchboard, 
by which the wonderfully intricate 
electrical apparatus in the building 
is controlled. Here it is that power 
is generated and applied for the half¬ 
hundred passenger and freight ele¬ 
vators and the thousands of electric 
lights. iThe telephoi 




t, the c 


id machinists assisted in their 




his particular 
aerge many thou- 
r in his bank ac- 
jrything n< 


was entirely unused, are encountered 

flowers and potted plants, white aza¬ 
leas, gorgeous tulips, graceful pinks, 
stately roses, and immaculate Easter 
lilies, all showing a riot of color very 
graceful to the eye wearied by the 
sights and scenes below. (Up there, 


the d< 

wants, and < 
sand dollars 

ith everything- 

welfare 

It is not the display of a multitude 
of articles that would interest the 

tiny shops of his childhood is keen, 
but the manner in which these colos¬ 
sal emporiums arc conducted. What 
of the business end,—the highly sys- 


ment of the army of employees? The 
visitor realizes that a vast gulf sep¬ 
trolling the modest outposts of his 
early days and those found essential 
by the proprietors and managers of 
the modern department store, but he 
does not appreciate the actual width 
of the gulf until he inspects one of 
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as these the highest purposes and 
noblest ideals have grown strong. 

Nor is it alone the beautiful and 
more refined traits of humanity that 
have thus been developed and culti¬ 
vated. “God made the country;” 
and He so made and set it in order 
that it has an affinity with every side 
of man’s nature for its betterment. 
Thus it is that the incidents of coun¬ 
try life not only stimulate the deli¬ 
cate and lovable features of human 
character, but promote and foster 
mental vigor, wholesome self-reliance, 
sturdy pertinacity, unflinching cour¬ 
age and faith in honest endeavor. 

cess in the rugged and stern realities 
of life is indicated by the fact that 
a large proportion of all those who 

sional honors or wealth have been of 
country birth and breeding. 

ledge. It was brought home to me in 

of the founding of a leading medical 
society in the City of New York, I 
addressed a large assemblage of dis¬ 
tinguished physicians and surgeons 
representing the most advanced 
stages of medical and surgical 

entirely unrelated to the occasion, 

me, I spoke of the country doctor, 
of his devotion, his methods, his ser¬ 
vices, and the place he earned in the 
affections of those he served. 

I confess I was unprepared for the 

ance I received that I had no mono¬ 
poly of familiarity with the phase 
of rural life which I had recalled; 


ed a large number of my audience of 

in country homes. 

I have referred to an affinity be- 

the country, regarded as distinctively 
the work of God. It has always 

evidence of such affinity is supplied 


/by the fact that t 
on the mind and 


heart by early rural 
so deep and lasting 


How often is it that one who has 
grown old in the wearing trade and 
speculation of the city, or in the 
pursuit of the honor and fame its 
larger opportunities promise, turns 
to the memory of his boyhood days 
in the country as his most satisfying 
and perhaps his only source of com¬ 
fort and refreshment; and how often 
it happens that after wealth or 
honors have been won, and the con¬ 
templation of death succeeds the fit¬ 
ful fever of life’s activities, the 
thought of final rest and peace asso¬ 
ciates itself with a mental picture 
of some well-remembered old country 
churchyard. It was Edmund Burke 
who wrote, “I had rather sleep in 
the southern corner of a little coun¬ 
try churchyard than in the tomb of 
all the Capulets.” 

I have thus far only intended to 
suggest that rural life and its influ¬ 
ences should be regarded as creative 
forces, constantly acting on the char¬ 
acter and conduct of individuals, 
without especial regard to their 
classification. I believe these forces 
are more potent and beneficent as 
they more nearly retain their undil¬ 
and that besides their effect on the 
individual, they indirectly involve 
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ie, a great number of indi- 
annot be subjected to a 
se without implicating to a 


between legal training and active par¬ 
ticipation in public affairs, it does 
not, standing alone, altogether fairly 
meet the needs of our especial topic. 


it fail tc 


and the public weal, we as distinguished from : 


ences as largely affecting the success 

direct and palpable relationship be¬ 
tween at least one of the distinct 
products of rural life and our politi¬ 
cal conditions. This product is the 

It is not difficult to discover a sort 
of kinship between legal pursuits and 
political service. We therefore should 
to find that the l 




political leadership has 
Of the fifty-six retires 
the revolting eo 


able bearing of tl 


tives of of the presides 


there have been twenty-five incum¬ 
bents of the presidential office. Of 
these, eighteen were members of the 
legal profession in their respective 


n lawyer incumjbents 


1 of Independence, twenty- 
nine had studied law. There were 
fifty-five delegates who actually took 
part in the convention which framed 
our Constitution, and thirty-three of 


suits e'qually pertinenl 
more profitable and 


Hong the twenty-six vice-presidents 
ho have been elected. 

It may be safely said, without giv- 
g further details, that fully as 
•eat a proportion of the legal fra- 


The Senate of 
during the last C< 
membership of 
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count in some degree for the promi¬ 
nence of the country lawyer in public 
affairs, should be promptly supple- 



political meetings. 


and favorable an impression is made 
in such circumstances by a lawyer 
of the neighborhood who can not 
only talk in public, but who can talk 
loud and long. I knew very well, 
years ago, an able country lawyer in 
Erie County, New York, who could 

extensively and affectionately known 
that we called him “Uncle Jim.” 
When he was elected district attor- 

Buffalo, and thereafter served a city 
constituency with ability and effi¬ 
ciency as a member of the state 
Senate and as a Representative in 

After his removal to the city he 
occasionally delighted his old friends 
in the country by addressing them 
on pending political issues. I recall 
the forcible description of one of 

astic participant. He reached his 
climax when he said: 

“Uncle Jim was there. He talked 
more than two hours, and you could 
have heard him a quarter of a mile.” 

iThis ability to make what is called 
“a good speech” is not only some¬ 
thing which in and of itself is un¬ 
rounded, but these good people are 
also apt to looik upon it as a qualifica¬ 
tion intimately related to the success¬ 
ful discharge of any public duty. 

If the conditions I have mentioned 

certainly lead directly to it. Whether 

yer’s entrance upon political life 
originates in his own laudable ambi- 

patriotie suggestion of others, in 
either case the prospect of his suc¬ 
cess will be greatly enhanced by his 
reputation among his neighbors, the 
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INDUSTRIAL SECURITIES AS INVESTMENTS 



indeed, in buying other types, pa¬ 
tience is an important requisite. The 
man who becomes discouraged after 
buying a security at 90, because he 


market was depressed, and have stuck 
by them until their value came to be 
appreciated by the public. Reading 
Railroad stock is a ease in point. Its 
minimum quotation in 1901 was 24 
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INDUSTRIAL SECURITIES 


INVESTMENTS 


ventures, and, ultimately, to larger 

the sharp wits of the professional 
speculators as it would be for a man 
without expert training to stand up 
against Jeffries or “Kid” McCoy, or 

the “Twentieth Century Limited.” 
Speculation is a trade at which life¬ 
long practice does not master all the 
possibilities, and which requires, in 
addition to profound study and accur¬ 
ate knowledge, a temperament which 

pessimism. Such a temperament must 
never be carried along by hopes which 
are not justified by facts, but must 
see facts in their true proportions, 
and draw inferences from them which 

tative, but also from the quantitative 
standpoint. 

The general public who are not pro- 


into the market” is sought by ad¬ 
vancing prices. If the public come 
in freely at high prices, they can then 
be “shaken out” by allowing the 
market to go down. The professional 
speculator knows by both processes 

“°lambs” who venture into Wall 
Street. Such speculation cannot be re- 

not make it his profession. To the 
investor, who hopes occasionally to 
make a profit by good judgment, it 
can only be recommended to study 
properties carefully before investing 
in them, to buy in periods of depres¬ 
sion, when the excited and panic- 
stridken are selling, and to hold on 
patiently to a property he is assured 
is good until the general public come 
to realize the soundness of his judg¬ 
ment by paying the price which he 
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My Seventieth Birthday 


;rude, unaesthetic, 
Nothing like this at all. 
appreciative preparation 
nothing really ready. Now, 
rn with high and deli- 
i—why, even the cradle 
' ed—nothing ready 


Well, everybody came swarming in. 
It was the merest little bit of a vil¬ 
lage—hardly that; just a little ham¬ 
let, in the backwoods of Missouri, 

the people were all interested and 
they all came; they looked me over 

my line. Why, nothing ever hap¬ 
pened in that village-why, I was 

the only thing that had really hap¬ 
pened there for months and months 
and months; and although I say it 


mySelf t t 
happened ii 
two years. 

Well, those people 


village in more th 
le, they cai 


nth prejudice, am 
those opinions to this day. 
that as long as—well, you ! 
was born courteous, and I sto 
the limit. I stood it an ho 
then the worm turned. I i 


is the only spotlessly p 


n that whole town 
and I came out and said so. And 

so true. They blushed, they were 
embarrassed. Well, that was the 
first after-dinner speech I ever made; 
I think it was after dinner! 

It’s a long stretch between that 
first birthday speech a 


you n 


opinion. Nobody asked them, and I 
shouldn’t have minded if anybody 
had paid me a compliment, but no¬ 
body did. Their opinions were all 


birthday, and I wonder if you will 
all rise to the size of that proposition, 
realizing all the significance of that 
phrase—seventieth birthday. 

The seventieth birthday! It is the 
time of life when you arrive at a new 
and awful dignity; v 
throw aside the decent 
have oppressed you for a general 
and unafraid and unabashed u 
your seven-terraced summit and 1 
down and teach—unrebuked. You 
tell the world how you got there 
is what they all do. You shall n« 
get tired of telling by what deli< 
arts and deep moralities you dim 
up to that great place. You will 
plain the process and dwell on 
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Other Contents of Current Magazines. 



AMERICAN INVENTOR. 

“The New York Automobile 
Shows” aie briefly described in the 
February number. “Some Researches 
in Nerve Physics” are continued and 
there are the usual departments. 
Lumbering in the Northwest is the 
on an important industry. 

The Industry of Umbrella Making is 
described in brief form with sev¬ 
eral intertsting illustrations. 

APPLETON’S BOOKLOVERS. 

The publishers of Appleton’s are 
building up a strong magazine, which 
is making a definite place for itself 
among American periodicals. The 
February number is to our mind the 
best number yet issued. There is a 
return to color work, with reproduc¬ 
tions of four celebrated Russian 
paintings, accompanying an article on 
“Russia Through Russian Paint¬ 
ings.” Another paper on “Art and 
the Federal Government” gives oc¬ 
casion for the publication of several 


The Game of Statehood, by Alfred 
Henry Lewis, is a commentary on 
the proposed creation of the new 
States of * - 3 - 


Japan: Our New Rival in th 


The portraits, which appear from 
month to month in the Arena, are 
worth attention. They are admirably 
reproduced and preserve all the quali¬ 
ties of the original photographs. In 
the February number are to be found, 
among others, portraits of Maurice 

Railroad Discrimination, by Professor 
Parsons, outlines the causes which 
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rs of ability. A new se 
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1, tie publishers of Cham- 
lrnal supply their readers 
ih bill of fare, and in the 
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CHAUTAUQUAN. 

The principal ^ content of the Feb- 

in China,” which is sub-divided into 
three parts, “The Southern Ports,” 
“The Coast Provinces” and “Am¬ 
erican Interests in China.” A great 
many photographs lend ac 


COLLIER’S. 

n its issue for February 3, Col¬ 
’s Weekly contains Captain Roald 


ion as the Connoisseur and to let the 

nd articles it illustrates. The Febru- 
ry number is rich in good things. 


din, the artist, with many illustra¬ 
tions of his paintings. Then comes 
a description of “The Collection of 
Silver Plate of His Imperial Majesty 

Lace” is treated by M. Jourdain, 
and there is a short article on “The 


chief article is on “The Lincoln 
Birthplace Farm, ’ ’ which is profusely 
illustrated with photographs of the 
farm as it is to-day. This is followed 

found a Lincoln Farm Association. 

pears the $1,000 prize story “At 
Ephesus,” by Georgia Wood Pang- 
born, and “The Puzzler,” an amusing 
yarn by Rudyard Kipling. 
COMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE. 
The weekly issue for January 31 

“Cultivation and Prospects of Para 
Rubber in Ceylon and the Malay Pen¬ 
insula.” An editorial on “The 
Curse of the Credit System and Im- 

vexed question. “India’s Mineral 
Wealth,” is discussed by the direc¬ 
tor of the Geological Survey. 

CONNOISSEUR. 

What a delight it is to inspect the 


Wyllie’s 
Bridge” and 
Church” add to 


CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


G. Shaw 


ading article for the 
•er, the editor has p: 
stive article by the R 
Lefevre on “Rival N, 


ts of Brits 


France and Germany. Principal D< 
aldson, of St. Andrew’s University, 
discusses “Scotch Education.” In 

“The Making of a Statesman,” J. S. 
Mann reviews the life of Lord Ran¬ 
dolph Churchill. The recent election 
has called forth a brilliant article by 
H. W. Massingham on “Victory and 
What to do With It,” while Profes¬ 
sor Dicey asks “Can Unionists Sup- 

ther important contents 
of this issue are “The Celtic Spirit in 
Literature,” “A New Departure in 


OTHER CONTENTS OF CURRENT MAGAZINES 


CORNHILL. 

“Society in the Time of Voltaire” 
is the title of an article on French 

appears in the February issue of the 
Cornhill Magazine. In the same num¬ 
ber Andrew Lang contributes a paper 
on 11 Freeman versus Froude. ’ ’ The 
two serials “Sir John Constantine,” 
by A. T. Quiller-Couch, and “Chip- 
pinge,” by Stanley J. Weyman, main- 


writing. There are several other arti. 
cles and two short stories. 

COSMOPOLITAN. 

The February number of the Cos- 

From the remarkable serial by H. G. 
Wells, “In the Days of the Comet,” 
to the amusing story by W. W. 
Jacobs, “His Lordship,” the contents 

In many respects the March Cos¬ 
mopolitan is a remarkable publica¬ 
tion. In it there begins the first of 
David Graham Phillips’ articles on 
“The Treason of the Senate,” in 
which he attacks Chauncey M. De¬ 
pew. In it also Jack London tells 
“What Life Means to Me. Sir Gil- 


rt Parker 
ig story, “The Whisperer 


There 


ganization which could not legally 
exist in the United States. 

Are Great Fortunes Great Dangers? 
—the opinions of President Eliot, 
John Wanamaker, Henry Clews and, 

the great fortune. 6 ^ ** 

CRITIC. 

Hon. John Morley is a contributor 
to the February Critic, writing enter¬ 
tainingly on “The Commonplaces of 
Reading.” Julian Hawthorne attacks 

is destroying literature. Other read¬ 
able articles are “The Making of 
Books,” “Out-of-doors from Labra¬ 
dor to Africa,” “Women and the 

to Children.” 

ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED 

The February number opens with 
“A Century of Music,” illustrated 
from photographs of the great mu¬ 
sicians of the past century. A second 
instalment of “Stories of H.M. the 
King,” follows. “Lost Lombard 
Street” describes a part of Chelsea 
that has disappeared, while “In the 
Land of the Setting Sun,” an inter- 

of Morocco is given. 

Life in the Workhouses gives a jour¬ 
nalist’s own impressions of a 

regulation conditions. 

EVERYBODY’S. 

“Frenzied Finance,” the longest 
serial ever published, is brought to 
an end in the February number, 
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stories, one for adults by Orme 
Angus, and the other for children 
by E. M. Jameson, several short 
stories, interviews with James Whit¬ 
comb Riley and William Baker, suc¬ 
cessor to Dr. Barnardo, and 
The Bible in Japan, the engrossing 
story of how the Bible was trans- 


WATSON’S. 

Watson’s editorials a: 
, features of the Fel 


of tl 
•f theatrii 






both elaborately illustrated. “The 
Carnival Queens of the South” gives 

The March number is as rich in 
good short stories as the February 
number. “Affairs of State” is a 
new serial starting in this number. 
1 ‘'The Romance of an American Prin¬ 
cess” tells the story of Alice Roose- 

Roof of the World’^relates the thrill¬ 
ing experiences of Miss Annie Taylor, 
founder of the first mission in Tibet. 


Edgerton, gi 
tion about 
organizations 


w railroad stocks hi 


WORLD TO-DAY. 

means of tint blocks the pub¬ 
's of the World To-jDay make 
numerous illustrations very at 
ve. The reproductions of the 
of the new English Art Club in 


February Windsor. There 

serial “Sophy of Kravoni 
long list of short stories, 
cles in Cartoon” supplies 


of the Court of Spain’ 
ately ilh 


modern 
The Etiquette 


i Madrid. 
WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION. 

stories occupy considerable space 


3 Insurance, a study of 
the problem, by Professor Hender- 

The Erie Canal and Freight Rebates, 

jured n !he°Iusiness JFthe^canal 

WORLD’S WORK. 

There are several able articles in 
the February World’s Work that 

women. These are almost without 
exception illustrated with a plentiful 
supply of photographs. “Marvels of 
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Grand Trunk 
Railway 

During the past few years millions of dollars 
have been spent in double-tracking, levelling 
grades, building bridges and perfecting the 
road-bed, and the degree of excellence obtain¬ 
ed has enabled the Company to operate a 
service that for 


Speed, Comfort 
and Punctuality 
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MAN’S MAGAZINE 


13-noney-^ 

CAN BE SAVED BY MEANS 
OF AN ENDOWMENT POLICY 

YOU CAN ONLY SECURE 
SUCH A POLICY WHILE YOU 
ARE IN GOOD HEALTH 


Pamphlets and Full Particulars regarding the 
New Accumulation Endowment Policy 
sent on application. 


Confederation Life 

ASSOCIATION 


Head Office - TORONTO, Canada 



“Crown” Brand Table Syrup 


EDWARDSBURG STARCH CO., Limited 







MAN'S MAGAZINE 


THE WEEKLY POST 

TORONTO-ONT. 

The Weekly Post 

discussion of Current Events, Literary and Scientific 
Matters, Finance, and all matters of general interest. 

THE SUBSCRIPTION IS $1.00 PER ANNUM 

THE CIRCULATION EMBRACES THE 

ENTIRE DOMINION OF CANADA * * 

The Weekly Post .VS 

adian papers. There is no other weekly at all like 

It is good without being goody. 

Interesting without being sensational. 

Light without being frivolous. 

Serious without being heavy. 

Thoroughly readable from beginning to end. 

Advertisers will find it an excellent, medium 

as it circulates from coast to coast and accepts only 
high-class advertisements. 

Prizes are offered weekly, various competitions 
being organized. 



Publishing Office: 22 YONCE ST. ARCADE, TORONTO 


monthly Account System 
for Retail trade 



The ROLLS L. CRAIN CO., Limited 

OTTAWA, Canada 
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A STACK OF VERTICAL FILINC SECTIONS. 

We carry a large assortment of Office Desks, 
Writing Tables, Office Chairs, Stools, etc., and 
are sole agents in Toronto for the famous Shaw- 
Walker Multi-Cabinet Filing Systems. 

Our prices are uniformly reasonable 

JOHN KAY, SON & CO. 

LIMITED 

36 and 38 King Street West, - TORONTO 
























